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ABSTRACT 

A 1995 study of recent developments in temporary work 
in Britain was based on survey data from 979 workplaces and 
interviews with 23 employers and employment agencies. Data were 
collected through a postal questionnaire survey and face-to-face 
interviews. Findings indicated that temporary working was widespread 
with over half the respondents currently employing temporary workers. 
Two reasons emerged very clearly as the main rationale for using 
temporary workers: matching staffing levels to peaks in demand and 
short-term coverage while staff were away on holiday or sick leave. 
Some evidence supported the theory that temporary work could be a 
stepping stone back into permanent employment. Employers identified 
these disadvantages with using temporary workers: temporary workers 
were thought to be less reliable, needed in-house training, and were 
considered less productive. The recent increase in temporary 
employment was most notable within professional occupations. Direct 
recruitment of temporary workers remained dominant and was cited by 
just over half of respondents. Nearly one-third used private 
agencies. The survey found that 68 percent of ^hose who employed 
temporary staff had appointed at least one temporary employee to a 
permanent position in the past 3 years. The flow into permanent work 
was more marked in three sectors: distribution, business services, 
and other services. (Appendixes include the methodology, 
questionnaire, and 38-item bibliography.) (YLB) 
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The Institute for Employment Studies is an independent, 
international centre of research and consultancy in human 
resource issues. It has close working contacts with employers in 
the manufacturing, sendee and public sectors, government 
departments, agencies, professional and employee bodies, and 
foundations. Since it was established 25 years ago the Institute 
has been a focus of knowledge and practical experience in 
employment and training policy, the operation of labour 
markets and human resource planning and development. IES is 
a not-for-profit organisation which has a multidisciplinary staff 
of over 60. IES expertise is available to all organisations through 
research, consultancy, training and publications. 

IES aims to help bring about sustainable improvements in 
employment policy and human resource management. IES 
achieves this by increasing the understanding and improving 
the practice of key decision makers in policy bodies and 
employing organisations. 

Formerly titled the Institute of Manpower Studies (IMS), the 
Institute changed its name to the Institute for Employment Studies 
(IES) in Autumn 1994, this name better reflecting the full range 
of the Institute's activities and involvement. 
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Executive Summary 



This Commentary presents results of research conducted in mid- 
1995, and is concerned with recent developments in temporary 
working. It is based on survey data from 979 workplaces, and 
interviews with 23 employers and employment agencies. 

The research confirms the widespread use of temporary workers 
(half the survey respondents were using them), and the recent 
growth in their employment. The dominant pattern of use is 
shown to be a relatively thin layer of temporaries (one in ten 
employees among our users), somewhat thicker where business 
volumes are unpredictable. Responding to peaks in demand is 
the most widespread rationale, and accounts for much cyclical 
variation in the extent of use. Cover for absent staff is also 
widely reported. The more likely workplaces were to cite the 
former, the thicker the layer of temporaries currently employed. 

Agencies report increasing coherence and thoughtfulness in 
employers' requirements for temporary help, and consequently 
an increasing concern with the quality of temporary workers 
sought, and an intensified concern to deploy them efficiently. 

Many employers do transfer staff recruited to a temporary 
position onto permanent status; two-thirds of those with temps 
had done so in the past three years. Furthermore, the scale of 
this transfer seems to be considerable, cumulatively amounting 
to nearly nine per cent of the current stock of these employers' 
permanent jobs during this period. The two crucial conditions 
lor such transfers are that demand for labour increases to sustain 
it, and that the individual in question demonstrates significant 
merit in post. 

However, the unemployed may not be particularly well placed 
to take advantage of this, for two reasons. Firstly, employers 
with a vacancy are rarely likely to look more favourably on an 
unemployed applicant if the post in question is temporary; only 
one in five said that they might do so, and then only for the 
relatively short-term unemployed. For those unemployed for 
over one year, 13 per cent might do so, but a similar proportion 
would be less likely to. This reluctance derives from employers' 
concern that the temporary recruit should quickly be able to 
come up to speed with the demands of the job and the 
workplace. 
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Secondly, although Jobcentres have a significant penetration into 
the temporary work labour market, they are not perceived as 
offering significant operational advantages as suppliers of 
temporary workers by those who use them. Speed and high 
quality of candidates are the most frequently cited advantages of 
any agency, but Jobcentre users are much less likely to report 
this; by contrast, they are more likely to cite low cost. 
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1. Introduction and Summary of Main Findings 



This Commentary presents results of research conducted in mid- 
1995 and addresses recent developments in temporary working. 
Based on survey data from 979 work places and interviews with 
23 employers and employment agencies, it provides new 
empirical evidence about the emergent character of temporary 
work. It addresses this evidence to an important question of 
labour market policy: to what extent might temporary 

employment represent a stepping stone between unemployment 
and work offering a reasonable prospect of continuity? 

It is widely accepted that positive labour market policies which 
seek to lift individuals out of long term unemployment, by 
significantly enhancing their human capital, are expensive. Even 
if programmes are extremely well designed and administered, in 
order to minimise dead-weight, displacement and other inefficien- 
cies, the remaining bill is likely to be a substantial one. Attention 
has increasingly focused on interventions which get the normal 
mechanics of the labour market to do much of the restorative 
work. Under this perspective, individuals are given sufficient 
help to bring them into closer, and hopefully more constructive, 
contact with the labour market, and the rest is up to them. 

A good example of this would be jobsearch training: it is relatively 
cheap to provide on a large scale; it is a skill in which the long 
term unemployed in particular may demonstrate some deficien- 
cies; and if it helps them get back into any reasonable kind of job, 
they are then much better placed in the eyes of a future recruiter to 
a better one. The jobsearch training has acted as a catalyst, and the 
positive dynamic of the labour market has done the rest. 

Can temporary jobs play the same catalytic role? By bringing 
otherwise excluded individuals into employment, albeit 
temporary, they may then acquire several advantages over their 
previous state. So far as a future recruiter is concerned, these 
might include possession of an up-to-date employer reference, 
clear evidence of employability and capacity to hold down a job, 
and some transferable skill acquisition. From their own 
perspective, the individuals may acquire vital insider knowledge 
about up-coming vacancies, a chance to improve their CV, access 
to the grapevine, etc. 

This is all very well in theory, but there are some obvious 
stumbling blocks. Are employers any more likely to hire (say) a 
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long-term unemployed individual to a given job just because it 
is temporary? Do employers move staff taken on as temporaries 
into permanent jobs, or are they more likely simply to return to 
the register? In other words, do temporary jobs represent a 
favourable opening in the labour market, and do they lead 
anywhere? 

1.1 Research questions and the structure of this report 

By asking general questions about the character of temporary 
work, its institutions and conventions, we can begin to get some 
understanding of these important issues, and this is where our 
report begins. Thus the first four chapters of the report are 
concerned with questions around: 

• the character of temporary working in general 

• the differing motives which explain why, and also how, 
employers use temporary workers 

• the occupational and other characteristics of temporary 
workers themselves 

• how employers recruit temporary workers, in particular the 
role of intermediary bodies in the temporary work labour 
market, and the advantages and disadvantages which 
employers believe accrue to each. 

The report then goes on to consider specific questions about the 
prospects for jobseekers to effect transitions from temporary to 
permanent employment. We review data on two critical issues 
influencing the prospects for making such a transfer, as a path 
out of unemployment: 

• firstly we assess the incidence and circumstances surrounding 
the transfer from temporary to permanent status 

• secondly, we assess whether various categories of disadvan- 
taged workers might be more favourably looked on by 
employers, if they are recruiting to a temporary job rather 
than a permanent one. 

Finally, we sum up the results, and offer our prognosis for policy 
development. We ask whether the route identified is likely to be 
a viable one for the Employment Sendee to promote, and 
examines the means through which this might be effected. 



1.2 Outline of the research 

A full technical report on the research is provided at Appendix 1, 
and here we simply outline the main parameters of the new 
primary research undertaken for this study, on which most of the 
results presented are based. 
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The research comprised two components: a postal questionnaire 
survey of employers, and face-to-face interviews with selected 
employers and employment agencies. 

1.2.1 Definitions of temporary work 

There have been a number of changes in the definition of 
temporary worker. For the purposes of this research, the following 
wide definition of temporary work was adopted: 

'Temporary workers are those whose employment is seen hi/ both 
employer and employee as being for a limited period only. They 
include casual employees, seasonal employees and employees on 
contracts that run for a fixed term, or until a particular task has been 
completed. They also include agency temporaries fie people working at 
an establishment on a temporary basis who are employed bi/ 
employment agencies or other companies providing temporary staff), 
freelancers, external consultants and self-employed workers.’ 

The Labour Force Survey (LFS) used the following definition of 
temporary workers until 1992: 

‘Employees or self-employed people of working age who assess 
themselves to have either a seasonal, temporary or casual job, or a job 
done under a contract for a fixed period of time.' 

However, since 1992, the LFS has not consistently collected 
information on temporary working from the self-employed, 
Hence the only way to ensure a consistent base of temporary 
workers is to use the 'employee' filter. This means that only 
people who are 'employees' (iV not the self-employed) are 
included in questions about temporary working. Where this 
distinction is relevant, it is commented on in the text of the report. 

1.2.2 The survey 

We undertook a postal survey of 2,000 establishments in Great 
Britain. The establishments were selected randomly from a 
sampling frame which was stratified by sector (to be 
representative of the sectoral distribution of employment), and 
by establishment (employment) size. We oversampled large 
establishments in order to assure ourselves of a reasonable 
coverage of them within the achieved sample, and subsequently 
weighted the results to reflect the actual distribution of 
establishment sizes. We excluded establishments employing 
fewer than 25 workers from the scope of the survey. Finally, the 
agricultural sector was excluded from the .ampling frame. This 
is due to the fact that this sector has traditionally had a unique 
character of temporary employment which does not reflect 
current trends in the rest of the economy. 

The sample was drawn from BT's 'Connections in Business'. We 
achieved a response rate of 50 per cent, providing us with useful 
data on some 979 establishments. The sectoral distribution 
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remains representative, and the weighting procedure adopted 
means that the size characteristics of the establishments 
providing results is also representative. 

1.2.3 The interviews 

The aim of the interviews was to supplement the quantitative 
data provided by the survey with qualitative assessments 
provided by a range of different employers and employment 
agencies. We conducted face-to-face interviews with 12 
employers and with 11 agencies. The former tended to be larger 
employers; the latter were selected to give a good spread across 
'traditional' office temp, suppliers, larger general agencies, 
specialist technical/professional agencies, and management/ 
executive agencies. 



1.3 Summary of results 

The principal results of the research are shown below. 

1.3.1 The extent of temporary work 

Chapter 2 considers the extent of temporary working in general, 
and concludes that temporary working is widespread, with over 
half our respondent' - currently employing temporary workers, 
and a further fifth who have done so w'ithin the past three years. 

The extent to which temporary workers were employed did vary 
according to the size of the organisation, with smaller 
establishments less likely to employ (or have recently employed) 
temporary workers. 

On the whole, the scale of their employment was generally 
limited, accounting for just over one in ten employees in establish- 
ments using temporaries, and nine per cent of the workforces of 
users and non-users together. When looked at by industrial 
sector, however, there is considerable inter-sectoral variation in 
both the incidence and extent of temporary employment. 

Agencies confirmed that there had been a large and sustained 
level of increase in the volumes of their business in the past few 
years and they suggested increasingly coherent and systematic 
criteria in choosing to employ temporary staff on the part of 
their customers, supplementing, but not replacing, the traditional 
rationales cf covering leave and meeting peaks in demand. 

1.3.2 Rationale for temporary working 

Chapter 3 considers the differing motives which explain why, 
and also how, employers use temporary workers. It shows that 
two reasons emerge very clearly as the main rationale for using 
temporary workers. 
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The two most frequently cited rationales were 'matching staffing 
levels to peaks in demand' (39.9 per cent) and 'short-term cover 
whilst staff are away on holiday or sick leave' (27.7 per cent). 
These rationales held true regardless of industrial sector. 
Employers did vary in their rationale for employing temps 
depending on what proportion of temps there were in the 
workforce. 



The higher the proportion of temporary staff employed, the 
more frequently volume-related rationales were offered, and the 
less important w r ere the cover-related ones. In addition to the 
most frequently cited rationales (volume and plugging the gaps), 
there was also a range of other reasons for taking on temporary 
workers. In particular, over ten per cent of employers identified 
each of the following reasons: 'cover for maternity leave'; 'to 
deal with one-off tasks'; 'to provide specialist skills'; and 'as a 
trial for a permanent job'. 

Use of temporary workers was also found to be related to the 
level and predictability of demand. The more predictable the 
volume of business, the less likely establishments were to 
employ temporary workers, and the smaller the proportion of 
employment they constituted. Increasing demand was also 
found to be associated with lower use of temporaries. 

There was found to be quite considerable variation in these 
secondary rationales according to industrial sector and size. 

There was some evidence to support the theory that temporary 
work could be a stepping stone back into permanent employment. 
A fifth or more of all employers used temporary jobs as trials for 
permanent ones, although this fell away as the proportion of 
temporaries in the workforce increased. 

Despite being widespread, employers did identify several 
disadvantages with using temporary workers. The main 
disadvantage, perceived by half the users, was that temporary 
workers were thought to be less reliable than permanent 
employees. This was closely followed by the view that 
temporary workers needed in-house training (48.4 per cent of 
employers saw this as a disadvantage). 

Both these disadvantages were seen to vary depending on the 
proportion of temps in the workforce. The higher the proportion 
of temporaries in the workforce, the more likely the need for in- 
house training was mentioned as a constraint. The fewer the 
proportion of temps in the workforce, the more likely lower 
reliability was to be perceived as a problem. 



A further disadvantage of temporary working, cited by just over 
a fifth (21 per cent) of employers was that temporary workers 
were considered to be less productive than their permanent 
counterparts. 
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Use of temporary workers was found to be related to business 
volumes over the last three years. Employers with a relatively 
low proportion of temporary workers were more likely to report 
an increase in the volume of business in the past three years than 
were those with more. 

The predictability of business levels was also found to influence 
use of. temporary workers. Where volumes were moderately or 
very unpredictable, the proportion of temporary staff was higher. 

Survey results identified some growth in reported use of 
temporary workers, although the biggest group of respondents 
said their use of temporary workers had stayed the same. Among 
users of temporary workers, twice as many establishments had 
increased the number employed in the past three years (34.7 per 
cent) than had reduced. However, fully 46 per cent said that 
their use of temporary workers had remained at the same level 
over the last three years. 

Agency respondents reported that employers were becoming 
increasingly demanding. In particular, they expected temporary 
workers to get up to speed very quickly, and were also becoming 
far more expert in specifying and buying in temporary staff. 

1.3.3 Characteristics of temporary workers 

Chapter 4 reviews the occupational and other characteristics of 
the temporary workers themselves. It shows that: 

The recent increase in temporary employment has been most 
notable within professional occupations. In 1992, ten per cent of 
professionals were employed on a temporary basis, whereas in 
1995, the figure stands at nearly fourteen per cent. 

Just under 50 per cent of survey respondents who employed 
temporary workers indicated doing so in the traditional secre- 
tarial and clerical roles. Technical and computing occupations 
were the second most frequently cited at 19.8 per cent, closely 
followed by stores and warehousing at 19.2 per cent. 

1.3.4 Finding temporary staff 

In Chapter 5, we turn to the question of the roles of intermediary 
bodies in the temporary work labour market, looking at the way 
in which employers use them to secure the temporary staff they 
need. I lere, findings showed that direct recruitment of 
temporary workers remains dominant, with just over half the 
respondents citing one or other method of direct recruitment as 
their main way of taking on temporary staff. 

Private agencies are widely used and are cited as the main 
method of recruitment by nearly a third of our respondents 
using temps. This can be broken down further to show that 15.9 
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per cent go to specialist agencies and 14.4 per cent go to general 
ones, whilst Jobcentres are cited as a main source of temporary 
staff by 14 per cent of our respondents. 

Quality of temporary staff and specialisation were key themes 
emerging from the agency interviews. An increasingly strong 
axis of competition evinced by the private agencies is to win 
customer recognition for the quality of both the staff they 
provide, and the manner in which they provide them. At the 
same time, there is some evidence arising from the interviews 
that the most common means of achieving such 'quality' is 
through specialisation. There is a growing trend to provide a 
better sendee by meeting the particular requirements of the 
different occupational components of the temporary workers 
labour market. This is achieved either through divisionalisation 
(on the part of some of the larger agencies) or through a more 
limited occupational range on the part of the others. 

However, despite this apparent trend, the technical/specialist 
staff share of the market is still relatively small, with less than 
one in five employers using them at all, and the managerial/ 
executive share is smaller still. 

Jobcentres potentially enjoy significant access to the temporary 
work labour market. Fully a third of all our establishments use 
them to recruit temporary staff, and this amounts to over 60 per 
cent of those who are in the market to employ such staff. The 
Jobcentres are the most frequently used agency of well over a 
third of those using private and public agencies to find 
temporary staff. 

The ability to secure temporary staff quickly when they are 
needed is the most frequently cited advantage offered by the 
general agencies, with four out of five users of general agencies 
recognising their provision of staff 'on demand', and two in 
three recognising speed in meeting employer needs, as 
important advantages. This contrasts with findings from the 
Employer Recruitment Practices Survey (ERPS) which indicates that 
Jobcentres have an advantage over private agencies in terms of 
the speed with which they fill vacancies. ERPS, however, did not 
consider temporary vacancies independently. 

For employers, after this immediacy in meeting demand, next 
comes the issue of quality. Nearly half of the general agency 
users recognised advantage in the assured quality of staff which 
they provided, and about a third of them cited the agencies' 
expertise in selection as an advantage. A third advantage offered 
by these agencies was their readiness to take over the 
administrative effort in securing, selecting and deploying such 
temporary workers. 

There were some disadvantages reported by employers in using 
general agencies. The perceived disadvantages of the general 
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agencies are high cost (53 per cent) and unreliability in supply of 
the right skills (45 per cent). 

Employers' perceptions of the sendees offered by more specialist 
agencies is quite different. Among employers using the more 
specialist agencies, immediacy and speed in response to clients' 
expressed needs is much less marked. Conversely, the importance 
attached to the quality of staff they can offer is somewhat 
stronger. In addition, specialist agencies are much less likely to 
be criticised for not understanding the users' requirements, and 
are similarly less likely to be faulted for an inability to provide 
the right skills. As a result, they are much less likely to attract 
censure for sending the wrong sort of people. They are slightly 
more likely to be seen as costly, but not much so. 

Jobcentres do not fare well in a comparison with private 
agencies. In almost all the categories cited. Jobcentres are much 
less likely to be seen by their users as offering advantage than 
are the private generalist agencies. In particular, a low proportion 
of users see the Jobcentre as offering advantageous access to an 
assured quality of temporary staff (8.3 per cent of users). 

There are other criteria, however, on which the Jobcentres do 
compete well. Having local and/or occupational labour market 
knowledge, and providing access to wider labour markets, are 
cited much more often than for the generalist agencies. Most 
importantly, Jobcentres are not perceived as costly in the almost 
universal way that private agencies are. 

1.3.5 Stepping stones 

Chapter 6 discusses how far, and under what circumstances, 
temporary jobs might represent 'stepping stones' in the labour 
market, allowing individuals access to wider opportunities, and 
specifically, offering them a potential route out of unemployment. 
Our survey found that 68 per cent of those who employed 
temporary staff had appointed at least one temporary employee 
to a permanent position in the past three years. As about a 
quarter of our base sample never used temporary workers, and 
so were excluded from this question, this means that exactly half 
of all our establishments had taken temporary staff into 
permanent jobs in the past three years. 

Among those establishments who employ, or had recently 
employed, temporary staff, the number of temporaries transferred 
to permanent status was considerable, amounting to the 
equivalent of 8.6 per cent of their current stock of permanent 
posts over the past three years. 

This flow into permanent work was much more marked in 
certain sectors. Distribution (15.1 percent), business services (9.2 
per cent) and other services (8.2 per cent) all showed high levels 
of temporary workers moving to permanent posts. 
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Our interviews suggested, and the survey results confirm, that 
for such transfers to take effect, there are two criteria: (1) tne 
level of demand for labour had to be increasing, or at least 
relatively buoyant, and (2) the individual concerned had to have 
demonstrated considerable personal merit in post. 

Employers were also quick to identify the positive benefits of 
such transfers and two related advantages were widely cited. 
Firstly, the chosen individual does not have induction or initial 
training costs, as they are already familiar with the job and work 
requirements. Secondly, the employer is familiar with them, and, 
in particular, is satisfied that they are competent workers who 
may be appointed with confidence. 

There was some limited evidence that temporary workers could 
transfer to permanent jobs for which they would not normally 
meet the selection criteria. However, this was not very 
widespread. A few employers (a third of this sub-sample of 
employers who had made such transfers, and 16 per cent of the 
whole sample) saw advantage in reducing their formal selection 
criteria for an established post, in the face of the proven capacity 
to do the job in an employee who did not otherwise have the 
right qualifications. 

Overall though, it has to be said that employers are generally no 
more ready to take on a recruit from a disadvantaged group or 
under-qualified into a vacancy which happens to be temporary, 
than they are if it was permanent. Indeed, for some disadvantaged 
groups (those with criminal records, those with only borderline 
experience and those with similarly limited qualifications) 
significant proportions of employers say that they would be less 
willing to consider them if the vacancy was temporary. This fits 
in with employers' concerns about needing to train temporary 
employees and the quality of temps that agencies can supply. 
One group, however, were found to be at a slight advantage in 
being considered for temporary work. Only among the short- 
term unemployed (up to one year) are there significant numbers 
of employers (nearly 20 per cent) who would be more likely to 
take them on for temporary than for permanent work. 
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2. The Extent of Temporary Work 



2.1 Evidence from the LFS 

This chapter explores the extent to which temporary working 
occurs across the industrial sectors. Section 2.1 draws on 
evidence from the Labour Force Survey (LFS), Section 2.2 
reviews previous research in the area. Sections 2.3 and 2.4 
present findings from the IES survey and Section 2.5 presents 
interview data. 

The LFS is a household survey covering some 60,000 households 
and involving around 160,000 individuals. Respondents are 
asked questions on subjects ranging from personal character- 
istics through to activities in the labour market. Annual since 
1984, the survey became quarterly from 1992. 

From 1984 to 1992, the LFS used the following definition for 
temporary workers: 'Employee or self-employed persons of 
working age who assess themselves to have either a seasonal, 
temporary or casual job, or a job done under a contract for a 
fixed period of time'. Since 1992, only 'employees' (as opposed 
to the 'self-employed') have been asked consistently about 
temporary status. 

This section uses the LFS to look at changes in the number of 
temporary workers over time, as well as their socio-economic 
characteristics during spring quarter 1995. 1 This latter cross- 
sectional component of the analysis is undertaken in order that 
some broad comparisons may be made with work undertaken 
by Casey (1988). 2 



1 The L.FS spring quarter results contain data from Northern Ireland 
which have been excluded from what follows. 

2 There have been a number of definitional changes which affect 
direct comparisons between our analysis and that of Casey (1988). 
Although published in 1988, Casey's analysis was carried out on 
data from the LFS, 1984. At this time both employees and the self- 
employed were asked questions as to whether they regarded their 
work as permanent or not. From 1992, when the LFS mo\ ed from an 
annual survey to a quarterly one, only employees were asked 
whether their job was temporary or not. Thus Casey's analysis 
includes the self-employed, who are excluded from what follows. 
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Figure 2:1 Temporary work in Great Britain, 1984 to 1995 




Source: l.FS spring quarters in Beat son M (1995), page It) 

2.1.1 Time series 

Figure 2:1 looks at the incidence of temporary work in Great 
Britain 1 over an eleven year period. The upper line represents 
female temporary workers as a proportion of all female 
employees; the middle line, all temporary jobs; and the lower 
line, male temporary employees, as a proportion of all male 
employees. 

It is clear that between 1984 and 1991 the proportion of 
employees employed on a temporary basis remained broadly 
constant. Since 1991 this proportion has risen from 5.3 per cent 
of employees to 6.9 per cent in 1995. The figures suggest that the 
increase in temporary workers as a proportion of all employees 
from 1991 to 1993 was driven disproportionately by male entry 
into temporary work. In absolute terms, however, female tempo- 
raries still out-number males, as has been the case since 1984. 

Figure 2:2 looks at the trend in the two main categories of 
temporary worker, as defined by the LFS, over a ten year period. 
Both these series are examined within the context of economic 
output, or real GDP (Gross Domestic Product). From 1984, as 
output rose, the proportion of employees in seasonal or casual 
temporary work increased. The picture for contract work, over 
the period 1984 to 1991, is one of consistent modest decline. As 
the economy moves out of recession in 1992, the overall growth 
in temporary employment (see Figure 2:1) appears to be driven 
by fixed-term temporary work. After 1993, and for the first time, 
fixed-term temporary working exceeds casual or seasonal work. 
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Due to difficulties in obtaining consistent time series, data drawing 
on results from Great Britain has been used. 
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Figure 2:2 Types of temporary employment and real GDP 
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The latest upturn in economic activity has brought with it a 
change in the nature of temporary work. Further evidence on the 
relationship between output and temporary working is 
reviewed later. 

The analysis above is based on spring quarters and, as such, 
gives us little idea of seasonal influences. It is these we now 
consider. 

2.1.2 Seasonal trends 

It should be borne in mind when interpreting the figures above, 
that as spring quarters they may under-report the number of 
t mporary workers. This is because the annual peak in 
temporary work usually occurs in the summer months. 
Additionally, the increase in temporary workers from one 
summer to the next may be greater than that from spring to 
spring. Table 2:1 shows the number and proportion of 
temporary workers on a quarterly basis, from the spring quarter 
1992 to the spring quarter 1995. (These figures are for Great 
Britain and exclude Northern Ireland.) The overall upward trend 
reported in Figure 2:1 can be seen, with peak demand for 
temporary workers occurring during the summer quarter, 
expressed as a proportion of total employees. It may be possible 
that peak demand for temporary workers over the summer 
months may rise faster through time than demand during the 
spring quarter. 1 



1 Not having access to a longer time series of quarterly observations 
prevents more detailed analysis. 
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Table 2:1 Temporary workers quarterly data — Spring 1992 to Spring 1995, Great Britain 





Women 

(000s) 


% of all 
women 


Men 

(000s) 


% of 
all men 


Total number 
(000s) 


% of total 
employees 


Spring 92 


687 


6.7 


508 


4.5 


1,1 95 


5.6 


Summer 92 


736 


7.2 


623 


5.5 


1,360 


6.3 


Autumn 92 


729 


7.1 


591 


5.2 


1,320 


6.1 


Winter 92 


712 


7.0 


554 


5.0 


1,266 


6.0 


Spring 93 


696 


6.8 


555 


5.0 


1,251 


5.9 


Summer 93 


783 


7.6 


680 


6.0 


1,463 


6.8 


Autumn 93 


801 


7.8 


642 


5.7 


1,443 


6.7 


Winter 93 


789 


7.7 


613 


5.5 


1,402 


6.6 


Spring 94 


773 


7.5 


613 


5.5 


1,386 


6.5 


Summer 94 


861 


8.3 


750 


6.6 


1,611 


7.4 


Autumn 94 


853 


8.3 


728 


6.4 


1,581 


7.3 


Winter 94 


820 


8.0 


687 


6.1 


1,507 


7.0 


Spring 95 


807 


7.8 


705 


6.2 


1,512 


7.0 



Source: LFS spring quarters exclude Northern Ireland , other quarters only cover Great Britain 



2.2 Evidence from previous research 

This section examines other sources of empirical evidence into 
the nature and incidence of temporary work. Much of the 
literature is concerned with whether data concurs with the 
theory of the flexible firm, and much discussion of temporary 
work is set within this context. There is, however, some 
investigation specifically into temporary work. What follows is 
evidence relating to the trend in temporary work over time and 
the socio-economic characteristics of temporary workers. 

2.2.1 Trends in temporary working 

A number of papers have looked at whether there has been a 
discernible rise in the number of temporary workers through the 
1980s. 

At issue in Meager (1985) was the separation of cyclical and 
structural components in the growth, or otherwise, of temporary 
working. Does a rise in economic output lead to an increase in 
temporary employment, and a fall in output to less temporary 
work, or is there some factor or factors, independent of 
economic activity, which is causing the incidence of temporary 
work to rise? Pollert (1988) finds support for the view, from 
WIRS2 (Workplace Industrial Relations Survey), that 'temporary 
work in the form of short, fixed-term contracts, increases with 
full production capacity, and decreases with below -capacity 
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